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To Jonas Hanway, aha 


Dran IM : 


HE following pages owe their 
origin, in a great meaſure, to 


1 received from your writings 
and converſation, and thoſe tears of 
commiſſeration which you appear to 
ſhed for the diſtreſſes which ſo many 
human beings bring on themſelves : 
but yor: ſtill hope, that with proper 
management numbers may be reſtored 
to God and their country. This lit- 


tle Tract having the good fortune to 
meet your approbation, on theſe 


grounds it now aſpires to your pa- 
tronage, and naturally ſeeks from you 
that ſupport which it could not derive 
from its author, were he to appear in 
his own perſon. The ſatisfaction 
which you expreſſed on peruſing the 
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manuſcript, flatters me with the hope 
that it will anſwer my deſign, and tend 
to reclaim ſome, at leaſt, of thoſe un- 
happy men to whom it is addreſſed. 
The idea of ſuch a compoſition ſug- 
| geſted itſelf almoſt ſpontaneouſly to 
my mind; the execution of it did not 
_ ſeem difficult; leiſure was not wanting; 
a ſenſe of duty, and the pleaſing hope 
of being uſcful, urged me to ſit down 
to it. I have ſpared no pains to render 
the whole as full and as forcible as I 
| was able; and I have laboured to make 
it every where plain and intelligible, 
That the moſt wicked and lawleſs 
men may be reclaimed, we know from 
experience: and you have ſhewn how 
injurious that vulgar maxim is, © That 
he who is once a thief will always con- 
tinue fuch.” Why we have ſeen. ſo few 
inſtances of amendment amongſt this 
claſs of men, may in great part be ac- 
caunted for, from the ergpes mixture. 
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ol priſoners, and other groſs defects of 
order and management in our priſons. 
Therefore we ſhould be careful how 
we draw concluſions againſt the proba- 
bility of a reformation, which ſeems to 
have been chiefly obſtructed by our 
own remiſſneſs. For myſelf, I cannot 
admit a doubt, but that upon the plan 
of ſolitary impriſonment, if the ſeveral 
_ officers of the reſpective priſons will do 


their duty, great numbers of thoſe who 


have been hitherto deemed INCORRIGI= 
BLE ROGUES, may be faved from ruin, 
and reſtored to the community. 


I cannot conclude this addreſs with- 


cut taking notice how much obliged 
this kingdom 1s to you, for your un- 
ceaſing attention to its moſt important 
intereſts and concerns; and how ear- 
neſtly it is to be wiſhed, that your ex- 
ample might prevail with our country- 
men, thoſe eſpecially whoſe abilities 
and influence are moſt conſiderable, to 


dedicate 


1 1 
dedicate a due portion of their time and 
talents to ſubjects of ſuch real morient 

and importance; and to take a ſincere 
concern in whatever may affect ſociety, 
placing their chief ambition in adding 
2 the ſolid happineſs of mankind. 


1 am, Dran SIR, 


5 With great truth and regard, 


Your moſt faithful and obedient, 


humble ſervant, 
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Dec. 27, 1784; 


ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE deſign of the following Tract is 
to ſecond the good purpoſes of ſolitary : 


' impriſonment, by affiſting the priſoner in 
that recollection of himſelf to which his 
_ - ſituation will have given a beginning, and 
by ſupplying him further with ſuch inſtruc- ; 
tion as may contribute to the effectual 
amendment of his morals. | 


That inſtruction muſt be combined with _ 


Alibi de, in order to produce any real re- 
formation, no reaſonable man will deny; 
for although ſolitude alone will certainly 
awaken reflection, yet an uneducated mind 
will make but little progreſs, if it is aban- 


doned wholly to itſelf, There is great rea- 
ſon, on the contrary, to apprehend that it 


would in that caſe wander in error and ab- 
ſurdity, or perhaps grow dejected and hope- 


leſs, from the want of direction. The 


author of the following pages by no means 


intends to recommend them as a ſubſtitute for 
lecke other writings, ny extant, as may 


te , 
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be adapted to the improvement of the unin- 
ſtructed. He wiſhes to ſee ſuch writings | 


introduced into the priſons; and only pro- 
poſes the preſent undertaking as an Intro- 


Auction to them, and as a nr, yoo tt : 


20 begin with. _ 
One thing he uk obſerve in this 


| ; place, and he deems the obſervation an im- 


portant one — That nothing will ſo fatally 
check the preſent ſpirit of reformation in 
our gaols, and more particularly the plan 


for inſtructing the priſoners, as the adopting 
of any injudicious or enthuſiaſtick meaſures, 

or the introduction of methodiſtical bodks. 

If this were to happen, there would be an 


immediate alarm; and as it is the nature of 
men to run into extremes, the moſt effectual 


care ſhould be taken to prevent the evil, 


: nee A 


that there may be as, true religion in our 
gaols as ſerious men Key « to ſee. Let us keep 


 flritly. within the words gf truth and ſober- 


neſt; and whilſt our religion is rational 
and manly, the wiſe and good, the prudent 


: fried.” 
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and conſiderate, on all ** will be our 
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. Whoever.condeſcends to peruſe the fol- 
lowing pages, will ſee what conceive to be 
the proper mode of inſtruction for prifoners, 


and in what particulars it ſhould conſiſt; 


but it may not be amiſs to exhibit a brief 


ſketch of it, 


Every inducement to the practice of mo- 


rality and virtue, which can be made in- 


intelligible to perſons of their education and 


capacities, ought, no doubt, to be urged 
to the priſoners as forcibly as poſſible; Ar- 
guments drawn from their happineſs in this 


life, as well as thoſe which are derived from 
the conſideration of futurity, may be em- 


ployed on this occalion, The. great truths | 
of natural-religion ſhould be briefly repre- 


ſented to them, together with thoſe lcading, 


points of moral duty which all ages have 
agreed in. From theſe, we muſt proceed 
to lay before them thoſe laws of God which: 


are made known by immediate revelation. ; 


thoſe rules of life which ne hath publiſhed 


himſclf; the ſuperior excellency and per- 
fection of which rules ſhould be ſhewn 


them, together with their evident tendeney 
to Pee the preſent WN of man- 


. kind, | 
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kind, as well as to improve and halt their 
nature, and prepare them gradually for that 
condition of happineſs in another ſtate of 
exiſtence, which we conſider as the ulti- 


mate object of all our hopes and wiſhes, 
Beſide this, the peculiar articles of faith be- 
longing to chriſtianity ſhould be taught, as 
they are repreſented in the Scriptures, great 


care, however, being taken to avoid all un- 
profitable queſtions and controverſial nice- 


ties. Next to theſe, the ceremonies and 

obſervances of our religion ſhould be en- 
joined, the authority upon which they are 

founded declared, and the deſign and uſes 
of them clearly and ſimply explained. But 
it will be principally neceſſary that the re. 
pentance of a chriſtian ſhould be ſo carefully 


and accurately ſtated and aſcertained, that 
no miſconceptions may prevail on that 


head — that no imaginations may be admit- 


ted of eſcaping puniſhment without a fincere 


forſaking of ſin, and living a virtuous, in- 
nocent, and uſeful life. | 


This, I truſt, will appear to wiſe nd 


: good men to be the molt proper method of 
7 inſtruẽting priſoners; ; and, „ indeed, there j is 
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no one beſide that I can conceive to be 


practible; and, therefore, I make no doudt 
that all perſons of the character I have men- 
| tioned, will with to ſee this mode ſedulouſly 

. purſued ; and the priſoners made fully to 
| perceive that their reformation is conſidered 
ſerioully as a great and publick object. 


A great deal muſt depend on the conduct 


of the chaplains to the gaols, who ſhould 
be reminded to do their duty if they ſhew _ 


any remiſſneſs; and diſcharged if it ſhould 


appear that they are habitually negligent, 
Their ſtipend in ſome gaols is inſufficient, 


as any one may convince himſelf by look - 


ing into Mr. Howard's “ State of Priſons,” 
but it will alſo appear, from the ſame book, 
that very frequently where the ſalary is ſuf- 


ficient, the duty is too little. Forty pounds 
a year ſhould command ſervice on Sundays 
and on ſome one day of the week beſide : 


and in all priſons there ſhould be a monthly 


communion ; for the due participation of 
which, it will be the chaplain's duty to in- 
ſtruct and prepare the priſoners. 

But this portion of publick duty, though 


it ſhould be performed (as in all reaſon it 


; a 2 1 | ought 
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ought to be) with ſingular attention to de- 
cency and ſolemnity, will not ſecure the 
wifhed- for object, without private advice 
and familiar admonition to the ſeveral pri- 
Toners, which, by obtaining ſome know- 


ledge of their hiftories and characters, the 


chaplain may be able to render very in- 


tereſting to them, unleſs they ſhould prove 


(as it ſometimes happens) uneny hardened 
and inſenſible. 


In order to promote the infliuition of the 
priſoners, it is obvious, that they muſt 
have books procured for them ; and that 
from hence there will ariſe an expence, 
which on ſuch an account will ſurely not be 
regarded. The moſt adviſeable way ſeems _ 
to be, when thele books are provided, to put 
them into the hands of the gaoler, that he 


may lend them out to the priſoners, giving 
with them a ſtrict charge that they may not 
be damaged; and taking notice, on their 
being delivered back, whether they are in- 
jured or not. Poſſibly by not having a book 
always in their apartments, the priſoners 
may be the more diſpoſed to wiſh for and 
make uſe of one when it is to be had, 
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This book will probably fall into the 


hands of the gaolers, and, on that ſuppoſi- 
tion, I cannot help addrefling a few words 


to them. 
Beſide the ſecurity of their cats, and che 
ſafe cuſtody of their priſoners, they have, by 


the new improvements and regulations 
(where they have been adopted) a new ob- 
ject given them to attend to: Vn. the morals 
of thoſe in confinement ; and therefore they 
ought to apply themſelves induftriouſly to 
the improvement of them, as far as lies in 


their power. Short converſations with the 
priſoners will be of great uſe; and it will be 


highly proper to make a diſtinction between 
ſuch as behave well, and give proofs of ſome 


remainder of goodneſs in their tempers, and 


ſuch as appear reſolutely abandoned. The 
ſervants of the gaoler ſhould be taught to 


hold no ſort of familiar converſe with the 


| priſoners ; but if ever they do confer with 

them at all, to ſpeak with great reſerve and 

caution, and in the ſame ſtyle and manner 
as their maſter. It is obvious, that of thoſe 

priſoners who are in folitary confinement. 

c ſome may receive ſentence of death, and 


others 


j 
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others be puniſhed with a ſmaller puniſh- 
ment. Now, whether theſe men are to 
live or todie, it will be equally important 
that they ſhould be rendered penitent for 
what they have done amiſs. If they are to 


dic, the matter is become very urgent ; and 
if they are to live, ſhould they not, for 
their own ſakes, and for the ſafety of ſo- 


ciety, be taught to live well? Or, if an 
innocent perſon ſhould be committed to 


take his trial, it would be both a conſola- 
tion in preſent, as well as a permanent ad- 


vantage to ſuch a man, to have books of 
morality and piety put into his hands. So 
that a good gaoler will find reaſon to re- 
commend it to every priſoner committed to a 
ſolitary apartment, to make uſe of the 
books provided for him, and to ſpend his 
time profitably to himſelf.— To conclude; 
1 hope our priſons are now likely to be put 
on ſuch a footing, as that they may operate 
effectually to reform the manners of the cor- 
rupt part of ſociety, inſtead of contributing 
to deprave them ; and that they may bs af | 


a greater terror to thoſe who may be tempt- 


ed to tranſgreſs, chan we have reaſon to 
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imagine they have ever yet been. From 
hence, an advantage unſpeakably great will 
ariſe to ſociety, and this kingdom will fecl 
a great acceſſion to its ſtock of happineſs. 
The proſpe& of ſuch advantage ſhould 
make all thoſe, upon whom any part of the 


management of this buſineſs devolves, ex- 
tremely vigilant in the diſcharge of their 


duty; and it may reaſonably be expected 
of every friend to good government, of 


cvery man that withes to ſee ſome barrier to 
N the daring Outrageous ſpirit of the times, 


that he will give us the tribute of his good 
wilhes, and his praiſe for the pains we arc 
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PRISONER, 


2 H E laws of your country, and the ap- | 


1 pointment of its maziftrates, have 
cauſed you to live alone in priſon, that you 


may learn to think of your paſt life, and be - 
inſtructed in your duty, And there is a 


great deal of real good-nature, kindneſs and 


charity in treating you in this manner; and 
it is earneſtly required of you to behave ſo as 
to anſwer the benevolent deſign of thoſe who 
| have placed you in this ſolitude, If you 


had been committed to this gaol as it was 


formerly conſtructed, you would have been 
crouded amongſt a great number of male- 


factors, and would have had no time to 
think of yourſelf. This is now your pro- 


per buſineſs, and this if you will do, you 
will render your impriſonment much leſs 
- burdenſome to yourſelf: the time you ſpend 
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in confinement will paſs away more ſmooth- 
4 ly; and, what is of far more conſequence, 
you will come out of gaol a better man, and F 
may continue to be a good and uſeful mem- 
ber of ſociety for the remainder of your life, 
on account of this important opportunity. 

I beg you will conſider your ſolitary impri- 
ſonment as a bleſſing to you; and you may 
reſt aſſured, that if you behave yourſelf well, 
it ſhall be made as tolerable as it can be = 
made with any ſort of propriety. My de- —|j 
ſign in writing this to you, is to comfort as 
well as 1 you, and J hope you will not 
be unwilling to liſten to what I have to ſay. 
Every man frequently wants advice, and in 
your preſent circumſtances 1 am ſure you 
will believe that you ſtand in need of it, I 
imagine that you muſt have been often 
thinking of your paſt life ſince your con- 
finement. Allow me to put into your head 
a few thoughts, which may not have oc- 
curred to you; and to aſſiſt you in reflecting 
upon thoſe which have come into your 
mind. You now feel what you have been 
afraid of, ever ſince you began to do wrong; 
I mean the power of the /aw, which fails 
Ps ff. not 
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not ſooner or later to overtake wicked men, 
Honeſty would have ſaved you both from 


the fear and from the feeling of this power of 


the law; and if you had been honeſt, you 
would at the ſame time have been much 
happier in every thing. Inſtead of that un- 
eaſy ſtate of body and mind which your 


conſtant anxiety, intemperance, and late 


hours have produced, you would have en- 
enjoyed health and contentment, You 


would have had more money, or at leaſt as 
much money in your pocket, and far leſs 
labour and fatigue in getting it. You would 
have had mankind in general for your 
friends; whereas now, by your violent be- 


haviour, every one is obliged to be your 
enemy in his own defence, I believe you 
will allow that the lite of a man who gets 
his bread by honeſt labour is leſs laborious 


than that of a lawleſs perſon who lives 


by violent means. Severe toll is inſup- 
portable without fleep; but this the labour- 
ing man enjoys; whereas thoſe who do 
wicked and lawleſs things never ret, at leaſt 


not in any degree of peaceful tranquillity, 
but are perpetually thinking that they are 
B 2 purſued, 
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_ purſued ; that the conſtable has diſcovered 
them; and that they are to be preſently ſent | 


called to anſwer for his conduct, This, 
_ priſoner, is a true ſtate of the happineſs of a 
lawleſs perſon. Aſk your own heart if it is 
not ſo. But now let us go a little further, f 
Beſide the bad things which wicked men feel 1 
and fear in this world, did you never under- E 
ſtand that there is a much more dreadful 
puniſhment for them in another world, whi- 
ther we all go as ſoon as we die? In that 
VVV 


. to gaol, Every noiſe they hear terrifies 
| them to a degree that our nature can ſcarce- 
| ly ſupport, and they are, in fine, the moſt 
| wretched of mankind, *Tis the unhappy 
aaſe of perſons of this character not to have 
| much ſenſe of goodneſs; yet ſomething 
there is within them which makes them al- Pq 
ways heavy, always unhappy,—a conſtant - 
ſenſe of guilt and fear of puniſhment. f 
Hence they have always been deſirous of 1 
ſtrong liquor to drown their own thoughts 
| and of company to keep up their ſpirits. 
| At length theſe poor wretched comforts are ] 
_ all-ſwept away by the hand of Juſtice, the ö 
offender is ſtopped ſhort in his carcer, and | 
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world the wicked never reft, and their pu- 
niſhments are much more terrible than any 
they experience here, and they laſt for ever. 
No man can eſcape them if he does evil; 


for we ſee that no man can avoid death, and 


immediately after death he is ſure to receive 


the reward of his actions; ſo that he who 
lives wickedly, and yet dies without having 
been puniſhed here, is puniſhed as ſoon as he 
is dead by God Almighty ; that is to ſay, 


he is puniſhed by one who has worſe puniſn- 


ments to inflict upon men than men have to 


put upon one another. So that if you had 
never come to gaol, but had died firſt, you 


would have gone to a place a thouſand times 
more dreadful and more ſhocking than a 
gaol ; you would have gone to hell, and 


have been tormented and puniſhed by that 
evil ſpirit whom we call the devil. 


I believe you have never thought on theſe 


things, although you muſt have heard of 


them; for if you had duly thought on them, 
you would not have come into this priſon. 
If wicked perſons then are ſure to be pu- 
niſhed either ſooner or later, there is but one 
thing to be done, and that ĩs to leave off be- 


ing 
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ing wicked. You are now in a particular 


manner called to repentance. Now is the 


time to form a plan for a better courſe of 
life, 


For this 8 you muſt begin by re- 


: membering one whom you have hitherto too 


much forgotten. He alone can give you 


that true repentance, and that right temper 
of mind, which will lead you into the ways 
of goodneſs, into the true road of real 
| happineſs. He that ſitteth in the heavens 
over all, that is mighty to ſave, as well as 
powerful to deſtroy, who can either harden 
men's hearts or ſoften them to a due ſenſe of 
their paſt ſins, and excite ſteady purpoſes of 
future good behaviour HE, and he alone, 
can befriend you effectually on the preſent 


occaſion, Look up to Gon, therefore, for 


all that you can wiſh or hope for; expect 
from heaven that aſſiſtance which your pre- 
ſent condition requires, and reſolve to em- 


ploy your time in the priſon, to the good 


purpoſe of learning that duty to God and 
man, which you have hitherto lo much 
e. | 
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You will here have books put into your 
hands, which it will be your duty and in- 


tereſt to read whilſt they are in your hands; 
and to conſider of, and reflect upon, when 


they are taken from you, or when you can- 
not ſce to read them, when you are ſitting 


in the dark, or lying awake in your bed. 


But firſt, let it be your care .to examine your 
paſt life, Before you look into any other 
book, obſerve what is written in your own 
heart. Aſk your own conſcience what you 


are, and what you have deſerved, 
But ſurely before this time, your heart 


muſt have been excited to wiſh that God 
may be graciouſly pleaſed to hear, aſſiſt, 
and direct you. Let this wiſh be formed 
into a prayer, and kneel upon your knees, 
and moſt humbly offer it up to your Maker 


in theſe words: 


O holy Lord God, moſt merciful Fa- 


ther, have mercy upon mea grievous ſinner. 


Lead me to true repentance and amendment 


of life, and give me ſo much underſtanding 
and grace, that I may both ceaſe to do evil 


and learn to do well. Pardon my paſt life 


-upon my ſincere amendment; and oh ! let 
5 not 
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not my former evil deeds cauſe thee to 


turn thy face from me for ever!“ 


Having made this reaſonable and pious 


addreſs to God, I hope you will find ſome 
little ſatisfaction, ſome beginnings of a 


religious hope, at having taken your fir/t 
ſiep, and entered upon the good part of 
your life. Be not afraid that God ever 
refuſes to liſten to a bad man, ſincerely pray- 
ing for aſſiſtance to become virtuous and 


good: the nature of the thing you aſk for, 
makes it certain that your petition will 
be granted. At the ſame time, God re- 


quires you to do every thing in your own 
power towards reforming yourſelf, and 


therefore you muſt take due care to fix in 
your memory the good things you read 
and hear, and frequently renew your re- 
ſolutions to act accordingly : for if you do 
not endeavour heartily after the benefits 


you pray for, it is plain you do not fin- 
cerely and ſufficiently defire to have them, 
and then God Almighty will not beſtow 1 


them upon you. 


Keſting ſatisfied, thirefore, that if you | 
& your paths” God will hear the prayer 
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E 
which you have offered him, proceed to do 
what I have before adviſed you.— Think! 
Look into yourſelf —Liſten to what your 
conſcience will tell you, When you have 
recollected and thought over the paſt 
courſe of your life, take up this book 
again, and proceed to the next ſeftion, 
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TOW many wicked . have you 
now been ſhocked at the remembrance 
of? And yet you could have acted a great 
deal better, if you had been only willing to 
have done ſo. Your own mind, and the 
behaviour of other men, muſt have con- 
vinced you all along, that your way of 
life was a bad one. Your own mind and 
_ conſcience, I fay, muſt have reproached 
you, and did fo, I am ſure, r many a time 
and often: and yet you prevailed with 
yourſelf, wholly to diſregard its reproofs. 
No in this you acted directly contrary to 
a good man; for he reverences his own 


Conſcience, conſults it upon all occaſions, 
C and 
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and always keeps himſelf, as far as he can, 


from that which it warns him againſt, As 


you improve in virtue, you will never ſuf- 
fer yourſelf knowingly to do wrong. To 


pay obedience to yourſelf, to the dictates 
of your own judgment, and the injunctions 
of your reaſon, will be your grand aim and 


endeavour.— Vet be pleaſed to underſtand, 
at the ſame time, that a man's conſcience is 


always able, when duly and properly in- 


f ſtructed, not only to direct him to what is 
right, and reſtrain him from wicked con- 


duct, but alſo to give a reaſon for its com- 


mands. This power it derives from inſtruc- 


tion; and if you will attend properly to the 


inſtruction you will receive in this priſon, 
you will certainly be poſſeſſed of it. But 
you will wiſh, perhaps, to be told how you 


Rand bound to ſuch obedience to your own 


conſcience, and why rebelling againſt it 
is ſo terrible a crime. This I ſhall now 
ſhew you. | 

It is, humanly ſpeaking, in the power of 
| every man to doeither right or wrong, as he 
| will; but it is in no man's power to think 
an action to be right or wrong according to 


6 
his own pleaſure, He muſt think every 
action to be what his judgement tells him it 
is. In the next place, having found any 


action to be wrong, he cannot but confeſs 


that he ought not to do it. It is in no man's 
power to perſuade himſelf that he may do 
what is wrong, or not do what is neceilary 
for him to do. Therefore, whoever does 


what he knows, oreven imagines, he ougnt 


not to do, or omits doing what he ſuppoſes 
he ſhould do; ſuch a man, I ſay, is not 


only blamed by others, but he is ſelf-con- 


demned. He thinks ill of himſelf, and 
knows he can lay claim to no good thing, 


either in this world or in a future one; but, 
on the contrary, that he ought to ſuffer for 
his behaviour. It is plain, then, that men 
poſſeſs a capacity of knowing right and 
wrong, good and evil, and likewiſe the 
conſequences that will ariſe to themſelves 


from their conduct. Now a plain and clear 
rule ariſes from this capacity of knowing 
good and evil, that we act agreeably to 
our Knowledge; which, if we do not, we 
muſt expect puniſhment, and ſhall not be 
able to offer one word in our own favour. 
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If we had no better knowledge of what is 
goad or bad, than that which we learn 
from our own thoughts, ſtill we ought to 
regulate our conduct by it, never ſuffer- 
ing our wiſhes and deſires to make us do 
wrong. But we have much better inſtruc- "1 
tions than our own, as I ſhall ſhew you pre- 3 
ſently; and by theſe means we have our ca- 
pacity of judging what is right, much en- 
larged; and our conviction, that doing 
wrong will render us miſcrable, greatly 
| ſtrengthened. Remember, then, above all 
things, to obey your own conſcience, ſince 
F by conſcience the laws of God are made 
4H known to you; and through it only, does 
God ever condeſcend to direct the hearts of 
men; ſo that to neglect or reſiſt the precepts 
of conſcience, is to rive with and fight 
againſt Cad. Learn to repeat thele Verses 
by heart ;— 
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= What conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 
This, teach me more than death to ſhun, 

That more than life purſue,” 
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Here you may ſtop, and lay adde: this book 
for 


LW 

for the preſent. Much reading is an exer- 
ciſe that you are not accuſtomed to, and 
it is natural to ſuppoſe you will be fa- 
tigued with it. In order to prevent your 
thoughts from rambling, you ſhould apply 
yourſelf to ſome ſort of employment, and 
keep your mind attached to it, by which 
means you will profit much more from your 
books and devotions, than if you were en- 
tirely confined to them, without any other 
| objects of attention. 
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IN what you have already read, I hope 


you have found reaſon to be convinced 
that the life you have hitherto led is full of 


- miſery, trouble, and vexation, from the 
painful things which are neceſſary to be 
done and ſuffered, in order to go on in it, 
from the continual reproaches of your con- 

ſcience, and from the conſtant dread of de- 
tection and puniſhment which can never be 
got rid of, In addition to this, I have 
opened to your conſideration, a future ſtate; 
in 
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in which, whatever ſucceſs may attend the 
wicked in this life, they will be ſure to re- 
ceive the juſt recompenſe of their actions: 
ſo that for a few profits and {mall pleaſures 
of ſin and wiekedneſs in this world, they 
bring vpon themſelves a moſt fearful and 
diſmal puniſhment in the next. If, there-. 
fore, you have any regard for yourſelf, any 
deſire to ſecure happineſs and avoid miſery, 
you will direct your conduct in a very dif- 
ferent manner for the time to come, than 
you have done hitherto. 

But, beſide the diſtreſs and wretchedneſs 
which Auch! impious and improper conduct 
brings upon yourſelf, I would with alſo 
to convince you how unreaſonable and vile 

it is, from the miſchiefs and calamities 
which it brings upon other men. I beg 
you will give this conſideration all its weight 
in your mind, and that you will try to ſee 
your own conduct with the ſame eyes that 
other men ſee it; this will be productive of 
ſincere relies for it. 

' You think, I am ſure, that you have 
A right to fair treatment from every body. 
If a perſon was to appear at your trial, 

and 
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and ſwear falſely againſt you, fo as to make 
the crime which you probably may have 
committed appear of a blacker dye, or to 
cauſe you to be found guilty of one which 
you really are innocent of, you would be 
amazed at the villainy of the man, and would 
complain moſt heavily of the cruelty and 
injuſtice with which you were treated. If 

the keeper of the gao] was to behave wit 
great harſhneſs to you, to load you with 
heavy irons, to withhold your allowance of 
victuals and drink, and to do more againſt 
you than his office called upon him to do, 
you would think yourſelf much aggrieved. 
Therefore you think you have, and I ſay 
you have, an unqueſtionable right to be 
uſed well. No man can ill-treat you with- 
out being a wretch himſelf, But 'reflect--- 
nove, and conſider a little with yourſelf, 

You ought not to be uſed ill, you ſay, by 
any one living i 1s true. And no man, 
therefore, ought to be uſed ill by you. You 
can have no right to do to another, that 
which another has no right to do to You, <- 
If you had robbed a houſe, and brought 
away the plate and ! other valuables cut of it, 


and 
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and had effected all this by paarfelf without 


the help of any other perſon ; and as ſoon as 


you had finiſhed the bufineſs, and got in 
poſſeſſion of the booty, another thief who 
had not had the ſame luck, was to inſiſt 
upon ſharing the plunder with you, and 
upon your refuſing, was to overpower you, 
and get the beſt part away from you, you 
would think yourſelf terribly hurt, and 
would complain mightily of the unfairneſs 
of your brother thief, You would ſay you 
went into the houſe at the hazard of your 
life, and took the things out yourſelf ; that 
you had all the trouble, and labour, and 
anxiety, why ſhould another pretend. any 
claim to what you had got in return for it ? 
| What were his wants and his ill-luck to 
you? and why did not he take care of him- 
ſelf and provide for the ſupply of his own 
neceſſities? So you might, and fo in all 
probability you would argue the matter.— 
But now, hear how the maſter of the houſe | 
you have plundered, might reaſon with 
you. He would tell you that he had ac- 
quired a much better right to the goods you 
took out of his houſe, than you did by 
breaking 


1 
breaking i nto the houſe to get them out: he 
had N them with 118 own money, 
which perhaps he had laboured hard to get, 
or had perhaps ſaved up with care from 
the produce of his eſtate, in order to pur- 
cChaſe thoſe articles for the uſe and comfort 
of his family, which you had now ſtript 
bim of, in one night. He might further 
inſiſt upon the alarm and terror which your 
villainy had cauſed in his houſe ; and he 
might moſt reaſonably conclude with repre- 
ſenting to you, that the ſame activity and 
exertion which you employed in ſpoiling 
others, might certainly be uſed in ſubſiſting 
yourſelf by honeſt induſtry. 

Thus you ſee that the honeſt man, whom 
you had injured and defrauded, would talk 
to you juſt in the ſame manner that you 
yourſelf would talk to another thief, who 
had taken from you a part of the plunder 


which you had procured by your own 


ftrength.—What then ſhall we determine 
to think upon this matter, or what elſe can 
we think, but that the command of God 
is molt juſt, reaſonable, and excellent, — _ 
WHATSOEVER YOU WOULD THAT MEN 
N oo oY © SHOULD 


SHOULD DO To YOU, DO YOU EVEN $0 ro 
THEM. . 

I have not the leaſt doubt, priſoner, but 
that theſe notions of good and evil will ariſe 
in your mind, and will regain their loſt 
authority there, if you will only permit 

them to take their own courſe; and it 
is ſo deſirable for you to have them well 


rooted and eſtabliſhed in your diſpoſition, T 


that you ought allo to take all the pains you 
can to effect it: you never will have com- 


fort by any other means. As long as your 


inclinations are wicked, your actions will 
be ſo; and whilſt this is the caſe, you will 


be miſerable, without any chance of being 
_ otherwiſe, except by repentance and the re- 


formation of your life, which, if you ne- 
glect the preſent opportunity, you may ne- 
ver be able to arrive at in any future time. 


Nothing can be ſo favourable to it as your 


preſent ſituation: the awſul ſilence and 
perfect ſolitude of the place; the advice of a 


clergyman, the advantage of pious and in- 


ſtructive books, and the regular returns of 
publick worſhip, theſe certainly muſt be 


moſt uſeful and comfortable things to a man 
who is deſirous of reforming his life, And 
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you will have cauſe (if you think as you 
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ought to think) to bleſs thoſe who have 
provided them for you. The great object of 


your being kept alone, is to preſerve you 
from bad company, and to give you an op- 


portunity for thought and reflection. We 
with to ſupply, as far as we can, the want 


of a good education, if you have never had 


any proper inſtruction; and to recall to 


your heart the love of honeſty, and a ſenſe 


of virtuous obligation, if having once 


learned theſe things you have fince prevailed 
with yourſelf to forget them, Let me once 


more intreat you to view your ſolitary im- 


priſonment in this light, and not imagine 
that it is intended as an additional hardſhip 
and ſeverity to puniſh or diſtreſs you. 


I obſerved to you, that our own opinion 


concerning what is right and fitting to be 
done or avoided, would be a guide to us, if 


we had no other, and that we might equit- 
ably and fairly be puniſhed by our Maker 


for acting againſt it: but at the ſame time 
that I ſaid this, I added, that we were not 
left to ourſelves and our own opinion in 
this matter, and I promited to inform you 
what better rule we had to go by. Now 
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the rule which we have, for the law of our 
conduct, is the goſpel of Chriſt, which con- 


_ tains the will of God declared by himſclf, 
together with the rewards offered by him to 


thoſe who fulhl it and obey his command- 
ments, and the puniſhments which wilt 


await thoſe who diſregard his will, and 
make light of his "Ry | 

The ſum of all that is required of us, is 
to worſhip God in ſincerity, and to obey all, 


even the leaſt of his commands, as wel! 
thoſe which we can perſuade ourſelves to 
comply with readily and caſily, as thoſe 
which reſtrain us in the things we might 


with to do. This is our duty; our obedi- 


ence to God, and regard to ourſelves. To. 
our fellow-creacures we are ſtrictly required, 

to behave with all poſſible kindneſs and re- 
gard: we are to promote their good by 


Every means in our power, and to hurt no 


man either by word ſpoken, or action under- 
taken againſt him; but we are to uſe all 
men, juſt as, were we in their cale, we 


mould deſire to be uſed ourſelves. 


But in order to be able to do all this as it 
; s required of us, there are two particulars _ 
7 which the goſpel infilts uon: iſt, That w 

1 | ſſmould. 
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ſhould have our thoughts frequently em- 


ployed on the next world; and, 2dly, That 


we ſhould earneſtly pray for the good ſpi- 


rit of God to afhſt and further us in the 


courſe of our obedience, becauſe, without 


that help, religion and experience concur 


in aſfuring us that we can do nothing: 


however, the ſame goſpel repeatedly de- 


clares, that no divine aſſiſtance is ever ex- 
tended to ſuch as neglect to labour for 
themſelves. To theſe two particulars there 


may be added a third, which, though not ſo 


expreſsly taught in the Bible, is yet all along 


implied from the beginning to the end; and 


this particular is, that we ſhould ſtudy and 


endeavour to fee the reaſonableneſs and in- 
trinſick excellcncy of the laws of God, ſince 


our heartily admiring them, will be a great 

inducement towards our practiſing them. 
I ſhall add no more upon the ſubjeR of 

chriſtianity, becauſe you will be fully in- 


ſtructed in the duties which it requires, as 
well as in the privileges which it affords 


you, by the books which will be put into 


pour hands, and 100 the diſcourſes of your 


chaplain. 


14 here remains one important thing to be 
mentioned, 


[2 1 
mentioned, and to which I muſt beg your 
particular notice. You muſt be fully ſenſi- 


ble how grievouſly your life has offended | 
God Almighty, and how little you can 


pretend to be forgiven on account of it. 
The mercy, the favour, the indulgent kind- 
| neſs and ſuperabundant goodneſs of your 


Maker, muſt be your ſole ground of hope 


and confidence; and how is this hope to be 


entertained, without a ſincere defire to 


make amends for your paſt miſconduct? 


Now the only way to do this, is by con- 
tributing all in your power to put a ſtop. 
to that miſchief which you formerly helped 


to promote and increaſe, This will be the 
moſt effectual way of doing ſervice to man, 
and doing ſervice to man will, in this in- 


ſtance, be the beſt mode of ſecuring the fa- 


vour of God. I would not on any account 


wiſh to ſuppreſs the pity and compaſſion you 
may feel for thoſe who may have been the 


companions of your former wickedneſs, but 


I would have you conſider that the beſt 

and greateſt ſervice you can do them, is to 

wean them from the courſe of life they are 

| engaged in, which will otherwiſe bring 

them, in all human probability, to an un- 
e Ph. time! y 
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| timely end. Now the moſt merciful and 


proper mode of doing this, is to let them 
know you are fully convinced, that your 


_ courſe of life has been extremely ſinful, and 
that you are reſolved to forſake it for ever ; 


that you are extremely concerned for hav- 


| INT acted ſo badly hitherto, and fully Sons” 
; vinced that the putting 4 ſtop 7 _ 


violences, which you formerly promoted, 
will be the beſt amends that you can make | 


to God and man: therefore, that if they 
will change their node of living, and be- 
come honeſt and induſtrious, they may 
avoid puniſhment ; but if otherwiſe, and 


they will not ceaſe from violence and fraud, 
and other wicked practices, that then you 


think yourſelf bound in conſcience to take 


the moſt proper methods to prevent miſ- 


chief, and to ſupport the laws. You will 
aſk how it will be paſſible for you to give 
this notice to your old comrades, ſince you 


have neither pen nor paper, and perhaps 
are unable to write, I anſwer, you muſt 
prevail on your chaplain to aſſiſt you in 


the mode of doing it, ſo as to anſwer your 
good and charitable purpoſe to them, and 
convey the intelligence to thoſe whom it may 
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concern. This will tend, above any other 


thing that can be done, to blot out their 
paſt offences i in the light both of God and 


man. 
And now, 1 ſhall conclude this little 


book with an admonition which I hope 


you will never forget. 
| Remember, „that v hat it is a crime to 


do, it is a crime to think ;*? and therefore 


keep a ſtrict guard upon your thoughts, 


Forbear to refle&t upon any thing which 
may lead you to contemplate any ſort of 
wickedneſs with pleaſure. Our actions 
ſhew what we are to men our thoughts to 


God. If we allow our minds to dwell up— 


on vice, we ſhall never learn to repent of 


our paſt offences. Above all, we ſhall pre- 


vent our Creator from aſſiſting us with his 
holy Spirit, who will not dycll in an im- 


pure mind. : 


Note.—1I ſhould think the moſt proper book for the 
priſoners to proceed upon next, after this Addreſs, 


might be Bp. WiLsON's good chriſtian book, enti-⸗ 


tied, The by DIAN INS2 RUCTED. 
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